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POETRY 


quently smile on conduct which is fundamentally vicious, 
and pour their indignation on such as ought to warm them 
into admiration and applause. Nor are such mistakes to 
be wondered at. The morality of the-subject, besides being 
comparatively new, involves some nice distinctions, which 
cannot fail to be. generally overlooked or confounded, till 
they have been clearly discriminated, and rendered plain 
and familiar by repeated expositions. In the following 
pages an attempt is made to ascertajn and enforce the duties 
of man, in a matter so closely interwoven with his welfare, 
as well asto point out the erroneous principles which have 
sometimes been substituted in their place. 

It is hoped that an honest and fearless endeavor to trace 
what our duty is in relation to inquiry, will not in the pre- 


wish to push their allies from their side, Should they do 
thus, they increase the chances of ultimate discomfiture, ‘by 
inviting or compelling opposition to a system whose correc- 
tion or coatinuation is optional with themselves—a privilege 
contended for as heartily among lideral minds at the North, 
asin the South, any where. These minds, however, have 
generally no taste fora union with Texas,—-and they will 
resist it by instructions to delegates, through the press, and in 
every other practicable way. 

These are reflections that little become any paper profess- 
ing friendship to the South—or a regard for the Union—or a 
respect for equal rights. ‘*Pseudo Republic!» Pray in 
what respect is ‘T’exasto be regarded asa “pseudo Republic!” 
Has she not a constitdtien, a free, republican constitution, 
an actually organized republican Government? Is she not 


mancipate three millions of fellow creatures from 
galling and abject bondage. It gives us the high- 
est gratification that he has joined himself to a 
fraternity which Governor Marcy assures us has 
dwindled into insignificance, and the proof of 
which is, that where, two years ago, there was one 
abolitionist, there are a thousand now, and where 
one press then feebly and timidly espoused the 
cause of emancipation, a hundred now boldly and 
energetically discuss the subject in all its bearings 
and relations. This assurance of Governor Mar- 
cy, coupled with the other, that all cause of dis- 


of American feeling, and another for the London 
market in which all Sach profession’ aré’ studious- 
ly omitted, he does what he has an undoubted right 
to do, whatever we may say of its spirit. But 
when, at the suggestion of a species of literary pu- 
silanimity, he changes the language of poems, ev- 
ery word of which, as writteu by the author, will 
live long after even Bracebridge Hall and Knick- 
erbocker are forgotten, he ‘shows a deficiency of 
mauiliness, not éaleulated-to raise him in our o 
pinion, to say the least of it, 


The practice of mutilating and interpolating 


sent day be ill received. There is a growing disposition m 
the world, amongst the intelligent part of it at least, to prize 
truth and veracity, to look with disdain on all artifice, disin- 
genuousness, and disguise ; to regard the businessof life no lon- 
ger as an affair which demands unremitted intrigue and per- 
petual deceit; to consider the great interests of humanity as 
‘not requiring to be supported by iguorance and superstition ; 
to believe that suppression and concealment can be of no 
‘service, except to the few at the expense of the many; and 
that ‘every important question should be freely and boldly 
examined. Iu this state of feeling on the part of men of 
cultivated minds, a discussion of the conduct which we 
‘ought to observe in relation to the pursuit of truth seems to 
be peculiarly appropriate, and even if it fail of yielding en- 
tire satisfaction, may serve as a groundwork for more suc- 
‘cessful efforts, 

As when an object is of little value we are not greatly con- 
‘cerned in what manner we pursue it, the importance of this 
{discussion evidently depends on the value of truth itself, on 
Which, in the present day, it is scarcely necessary to insist 
That it intimately concerns mankind, that not only the pro- 
Perties of external nature, but the consequences of human 











quietude to the south has passed away, comes well 
upon the heel of those proceedings which it has re- 
cently been our duty toState, and some of which 
are recorded in this very number of our paper. 
While abolitionists are mobbed in the north, and’ 
the chief executive officers of Virginia and South 
Carolina are calling on the legislatures in this 
portion of the Confederacy to silence free discus- 
sion by penal statutes, under a threat of a dissolu- 
tion of the Union if they refuse to do 80, Governor 
Marcy gravely announces to the people that all 
excitement has ceased, and that no cause for dis 
quietude any longer exists. Out upon such offi- 
cial insincerity ! 

In the closing paragraph of the extract we have 
given from Dr. Channing’s Letter, that great wri- 
ter has exposed with peculiar eloquence and foice, 


books in the process of republication, is one of old 
standing. The Quarterly Review, at a time when 
under the control of that caustic genius Gifford, 
the tone of its political aruicles was very bitter to- 
wards this country, used sometimes to go forward 
to the American readers 80 much moderated in 
its asperity as to make men wonder at the unwon- 
ted mildness of the cyniéal reviewer. On oneoc- 
casion, an entire article, and 4 very celebrated 
one too, on the subject of the threatening aspect 
of the political relations of the two counrties, Eng- 
land and America, was wholly omitted. This 
gratuitous and unauthorized censorship of thé 
press ought to be deprecated in strong terms. We 
heard oné of the best minds in ‘our country, not 
long since, ina conversation on this subject, al- 
lege the practice as a cogent argument in favour 


as fully and completely a Republic in form and substance as 
ourown? Wetell the editor to consult.his reason more and 
his prejudices less. Why does he call Texas a “pseudo 
Republic?” Can it be for any other purpose than to excite 
prejudice? ‘The imputation is certainly unjust, for if there 
bea Republic on the Globe, Texas is entitled to that 
distinction, Sneesing terms cannot affect the char 
acter or prospects of a brave people; and Jet the ques- 
tion of annexation be determined as it may, it is impossib'e 
to arrest the march of republican principles in Texas. She 
will become either a part of this, or a mighty Republic, inde- 
pendent and powerful. Aye, the most powerful in the wes- 
tern world. She will extend her limits from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and from the torrid zone to her present northern 
boundaries, or perhaps beyond them. Editors may sneer at 
her now, but ere ten years be past, they wil! find her desti- 
nies are beyond their sneers. 

But weare told that the question of annexation is to 
“ahenate from the Sovth” its friends! Why so? They 
say they are the “friends of equal rights.2? Tine Suuth 
asks no more than “equal rights.” Not.a jot—not a tittle. 





From Pollok’s Course of Time. 
= Slavery. 
One passion prominent eppears—the lust 
‘Of power, which ofttimes took the fairer name 
. Of liberty, and hung the popular flag 
Of freedom out. Many, indeed, its names. 
When on the throne it sat, and round the neck 
r. ‘Of millions rivetted its iron chain, 
And on the shoulders of the people laid 
Bardens unmerciful—it title took 
— ‘Of tyranny, oppression, despotism; 
And every tongue was weary cursing it: 
When in the multitude it gathered strength, 
~ And, like an ocean bursting from his bounds, 
Le Long tv at in vain, went forth resistlessly, 
It bore the stamp and designation, then, 
‘Of popular fury, anarchy, rebellion— 
And honest men bewailed allorder void; 


- All laws, annulled; all property, destroyed; actions, the effects of different agencies on our sensibility, | How then is this alienation to take place? Why, forsooth, |the emptiness and shadowy nature of the chimere j of an international copyright law. We give all 
The venerable, murdered in tire sereste; the results of the various combinations of society on indivi- | because Texas reserves the right of holding slaves. And, hick th litical braggartsof the south contin- blish fai ML ge eer. R 

‘it- The wise, despised; streams, red with human blood; dual happiness, the relations of man to other beings, should | therefore, ‘*we trust our brethren of the South have no wish Wiaeeer sere beked FERRER are esplniel Werenae) that, sans any. bearer where 
Harvests, beneath the frantic foot trode down; be precisely ascertained and accurately understood, is a pro- | to push their allies front their side!?? Allies! We should ually hold upasa bugbear to intimidate the peo- we have an opportunity of comparing their. re= 

‘D Lands, desolate; and famine, at the door. position so undeniable when clearly expressed, as barely to | be loath to recognize such “allies!? Allies that require the ple of the north from the exercise of one of their prints with original editions, if we find that in- 

pies Thcseare a part; but other names it had, escape the character of a truism, ‘The overwhelming im- | South, under penalties, to relinquish and surrende: up her | most sacred rights. Ii this vain threat were ear-| warrantable licenses of the kind referred to have 


portance of this knowledge, is attested by the sad tale of er-.| tights, can scarce deserve the name. What means the edi- nest, instead of mere bravado; if the phantasm| been taken, we shall feel it to be our duty as ‘4 


Innumerous as the shapes and robes it wore, 


tar 


cei- 


‘ing 
and 


Butunder every name—in nature still 
Invariably the same, and always bad. 

This was earth’s liberty, its nature this, 
However named, in whomsoever found— 
And found it was in all of woman born— 
Each man to make all subject to his will; 
To make them do, undo, eat, drink, stand, move, 
Talk, think, and feel, exactly as he chose. 
Hence the eternal strife of brotherhoods, 
Of indiviuals, families, commonwealths. 
The root frum which it grew was pride—bad root! 
And had the fruit it bore. Then wonder not 
That long the nations from it richly reaped 
Oppression, slavery, tyranny, and war; 
Confusion, desolation, trouble, shame. 
And, marvellous though it seem, this monster, when 
It took the name of slavery, as oft 
It did, had advocates to plead fts Catise; 
Beings that walked erect, and spoke like men; 
Of Christian parentage descended too, 
And dipt in the baptismal font, as sign 
Of dedication to the Prince who bowed 
“To death, to set the sin-bound prisoner free. 


ror and suffering, which every page of history presents to our 
observation. What possible problem ¢an mankind have to 
solve but one, how to make themselves conjoiutly as happy, 
and for that purpose as noble-minded and virtuous as they 
can during the short term of their mortal existence? - And 
how have they solved this problem? In what numerous 
ways have they proved themselves totally blind to their real 
interests, perverted their resources, exasperated the unavoid- 
able evils of their condition, and inflicted gratuitous and un- 
profitable misery On each other and on themselves? It is 
clear that men can have no interest in suffering, no prefer- 
ence for unhappiness in itself, and wherever they are found 
in headlong career after it, it must be under an impression 
that they are in pursuit of a different object. It is error 
therefore; itis illusion; it isan incapacity on their part to 
see the real consequences of actions, the real issues of events, 
that give rise to all those evils which desolate the world, ex- 
cept such as can be traced to the physical circumstances of 
man’s nature and condition.* 

The prevalence of misery, as the consequence of ignor- 
ance, skows at once the paramount importance of the pur- 
suit of accurate knowledge. ‘I'o discover truth, is in fact to 
do good on a grand scale. The detection of an errors the 
establishment of a fact; the determination of a doubtful 
principle, may spread its benefiis over large portions of the 


tor by the phrase, “increase the chances of ultimate discom- 
fiture by inviting or compelling opposition toa system whose 
correction or continuance is optional with themselves? Is 
this intended as a theat, that unless the South yield to the 
wishes of the North in regard to ‘Texas, that the latter, by 
way of vengeance, will turn fanatic? The editor knows 
very little of the people whose fears he would excite. We 
tell hiin, and all others, that the South knows not fear. Her 
solicitudes is for the Union, not for herself. She is able to 
protect herself, and Will protect herself, She desirés not sep- 
aration—but she will never surrender her rights to secure 
Union. The principle that would exclude Texas from the 
Confederacy on account of slavery, will ‘never be conceded 
bythe South. The North ought not to expect or ask it at 
her hands. It would destroy at once the ‘equality of rights.” 
for which the Gazette professes to be the advocate. It is 
in vain to press this proposition. It is unjust—it is wrong 
in itself, and never can be admitted. The South has the 
same right to an extension of territory on its borders as the 
North; and no sophistry can cloud it perception of that right, 
or weaken her ¢eal in its maintenance, 





From the Columbus (Ga.) Republican Herald. 
SOUTHERN CONVENTION. 


were corporeal substance, instead of shadow, we 


plaindealer, to expose them.—Plaindealer. 





would rather, far rather, encounter it in its most 





horrid form, than pay the price which we are told 
will alone purchase security. We cannot give 
up Freedom for the sake of Union. We cannot 
give up the principle of vitality, the very soul of 
political existence, to secure the perishing body 
from dismemberment. No! rather let it be hew- 


CONGRESS. 














HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, Jan. 23, 1837. 
The Speaker announced the first business in 


ed to pieces, limb by limb, than, by dishonorable 


life, to be dragged out in servitude and chains. 
Rather let the silken tie, which has so long united 


compromise, obtain a short renewal of the lease of 


order to bea memorial presentéd on Monday. last 
by Mr. Cushing, from a number of merchants of 
Boston, Massachusetts, praying thé interference 
of Government in relation to the unnecessary 
quarantine imposed upon American vessels by the 


this sister-hood of states in a league that has made 
our country thé pride and Wonder of the world, be 
sundered at once, by one fell blow, than exchan- 
ged for the iron cord of despotism, and strengthen- 
ed into a bond fatal to freedom. Dear as the fed- 
eral compact is, and earnestly as we wish that time, 
while it is continually crumbling the false founda- 
tions of other governments, may add firmness to 


Danish Government at Elsinore. 


Mr. Cushing moved its réferénce to the Com- 


mittee on Foreign Affairs, and was proceeding to 
state the object of the memorial, when - 


Mr. Adams interposed, and inquired of the 


Chair if the first business in order was not the 
consideration of the motion to reject certain peti- 


tions presented by Mr. A. ona former day, pray= 
ing for the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia? ‘That he contended, was the unfin- 


Unchristian thuught! on what pretence soe'er 
Of right inherited, or else acquired; 
‘Of loss, or profit, or what plea you name, 
To buy and sell, to barter, whip and hold 


human race, and be the means of lessening the misery or 
ineveasing the happiness of myriads of unborn generations. 
I'he great interests of mankind then, demand, that the way 


the cement which holds together that arch of un- 
ion on which our own is reared, yet rather would 
we see it broken to-morrow into its original frag- 


We notice in a late Richmond paper, a suggestion of 
great importance.to the Southern States, in relation to the 
calling of a convention for the purpose of expressing our 
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In chains, a being of celestial make— 

Of kindred form, of kindred faculties; 

Of kindred feelings, passions, thoughts, desires; 
Born free, and lieir of an immortal hope:— 
Thought villainous, absurd, detestable! 

Unworthy to be harbored in’ fiend! 

And ouly overreached in wickedness 

By that, birth teo of earthly literty, 

Which aimed to make a reasonable man 

By legistation think, and by the sword 

Believe. This was that liberty renowned, 

Those equal rights of Greece and Rome, where men, 
All, buts few, were bought, and sold, ani scourged, 
And killed, as interest or caprice enjoined: 
Inaftertimes talked of, written of so much, 

That most, by sound, and custom led away, 
“Believed the essence answered to the name, 
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SPIKIT OF FREE INQUIRY. 








Essays on the Pursuit of Truth. 


A few years ago, we read a series of essays published 
under the title given above, without the name of the author. 
We are uninformed even now, to what mind the public are 
indebted for them. We perused them with great pleasure 
because of the lucidness, the conciseness, and the boldness 
with which they presented the important subject about which 
they treated. Although we consider them on the whole, as 
the efforts of a masterly mind==and as such republish them 
—we by no means say, that all the positions taken in them 
are such as should command our unqualified assent. It may 
be, that some of them require additional modification and 
explanation. However, we commend them, as a work of 
great ability, to the careful perusal of all our readers, 


Chap. 1—Introduction—Importance of the Subject.. 


In the progress of society remarkable. changes inevitably 
take place in moral sentiment. Actions, formerly regarded 
as of trivial moment, grow into importarce; qualities at one 
time extolled sink into dubious ‘virtues, or even positive 
vices; new duties are evolved from the novel situations in 
which men are placed ; and the code of morality is amplified 
with rules which would have been unintelligible at a pre- 
vious period, because the circumstances to which’ they are 
applicable had not then arisen. / 

Such, are all rules relating to the conduct of men in the 
acquisition and diffusion of knowledge. So long as science 
had ne existence, as mankind were solely occupied with pro- 
viding for their physical wants, or were continually engaged 
in the rougher work of mutual depredation and hostility, the 
pursuit of knowledge as a distinct object could not have 
place, and consequently the virtues and vices connected with 
it were unknown. 

In our days a different posture of affairs presents itself. 
The acquisition of knowledge has become an object of im- 
mense interest anil importance. The welfare of society in 
a thousand ways is deeply impjicated in the rectification of 
error and the discovery of truth. Hence new relations 
arise; new obligations are constituted ; a career is opened in 
which men may display numerous virtues and vices, in which 
there are various things vo shun and to perform, and in 
which therefore we are called to discriminate and select. 

It happens in this as in many other matters, that the mo- 
ral sentiments of mankind are tenacious of their accustom- 
ed course, and reluctant to take a new direction, When 
men have been long habituated to look on any quality with | 
approbation, they can scarcely divest themselves of the feel- 
Ing, even though they discover the object no longer to deserve 
it; and they are slow in bestowing the same sentiment on 
qualities and actions by whichit has not been familiarly ex- 

Cited. Thus the glare which hasso Jong dazzled the human 
race with regard to warlike qualities and military achieve- 
Ments, still continwes to bewilder them into an admiration 
of actions incalculably destructive to homan happiness. 

lankind have yet attained to no sound moral feeling on the 
subject, and it will require the reiterated efforts of philoso- 

TS to work into their minds the sentiments, with 
Which the conqueror of nations:should be regarded. 

A similar remark may be made in reference to the pursuit 
of truth. “Meir at present lamentably err in apportioning 
theit moral approbation and disapprobation to the actions of 
those who are engaged in intellectual efforts, They fre- 


of discovery should be open, and there should be noobstruc- 
tions to inquiry, that every facility and encouragement 
should be given to effotrs which are divected to the detection 
of their errors; and yet one of the greatest discouragements 
which at present exists, is thestate of theirown moral seuti- 
ments. Although he who has achieved the discovery of 
truth ina matter of importance, has the satisfaction of re- 
flecting that he has conferred a benefit on his fellow men, to 
which time itself can prescribe no limits, the probability is, 
that instead of attracting sympathy and gratitude, he will 
meet with a considerable share of odium and persecution as 
the consequence of his perspicacity. 

A state of things in which the real interests and moral 
sentiments of the community are placed in strong opposition, 
cannot fail to be fruitful in evil, and he would perform 
no slight service who could hasten its termination. The 
likeliest means of doing this is to show in a clear light what 
our duties in relation to inquiry really are; or, in other 
words, by what conduct, in reference to the investigation of 
truth, the general interests are best promoted. ‘Tardy as 
mankind show themselves in all changes of moral sentiment, 
they cannot permanently cortinue to bestow their approba- 
tion on qualities clearly proved to be pernicious, nor with- 
hold it from actions, which are shown to be undeniably cal- 
culated for their welfare. 

The subject has never yet, as far as the author knows, 
been systematically treated in the point of view here de- 
scribed. Locke, indeéd, in his Conduct of the Understand- 
ing, has thrown out excellent remarks on some of the topics 
which it embraces; and his treatise, which cannot be too 
warmly recominended, breathes an admirable spirit of right 
feeling and sound judgment, in relation to the pursuit of 
truth, Malebranche, too, in his celebrated work, De la 
Recherche de la Verite, abounds wit! instructive observa- 
tiuns, encumbered nevertheless with antiquated matter and 
exploded doctrines, through-which few in the present day. 
will venture to toi, Neither of these distinguished writers, 
however, looked at the subject in the particular light in which 
it is the object of the following pages to place it; and even 
if they had, the lapse of a ceutury and a half may be pre- 
sumed to have brought us into a more favorable position for 
viewing it in {ts most important relations, © 





#«Error is thé universal cause of the misery of mankind,” 
are the first words of Malebranche in his ‘Treatise on the 
Search after Truth. 








SPIRIT OF SLAVERY 


views and declaring our rights ou the subject of slavery. 
This proposition should meet with a hearty response from 
every slaveholding State—and measures should be speedily 
adopted, which will enable us to present an undivided front, 
and to speak a language on this subject not to be misunder- 
stood; disguise the fact as we may, attempt to palliate and 
smooth down thesubject as we please, it isnevertheless true, 
that a party does exist at the North which is governed by a 
sleepless vigilance, and as deeply imbued with untiring and 
intolerant zeal, as infatuation and religious bigotry can make 
it—this party is powerful in number, talent and wealth, aud 
is fully determined never to cease its crusade against us, until 
it shall have accomplished its object. ‘I'he bone and sinew 
of the country are the supporter: of this party, and the most 
intellectual and eloquent men are warm advocates, and they 
are found in the sacred desk, in public meetings, and around 
the domestic hearth. : 

‘The press with its herculean power is rolling off sheet af- 
ter sheet of vile and incendiary matter which is scattered 
like fire brands all over the land. From the fact that the 
doctrine is associated with the religious prejudices of the 
couutry, it pervades even the deepest recesses of private life 
and becomes with the ignorant a matter of positive faith. 
To the bigot it becomes a pious duty to aid in the abolition 
of slavery—to the ambitious it affords an opporturity for 
the exercise of influence, and to the hypocrite the semblance 
of devotion. ‘To talk of reason and expostulation with such 
a spirit is worse than folly; as well might we expect by the 
use of such weapons to turn “the lindoo from the worship 
of his idol, or to arrest the Spanish Inquisition—as well seek 
to stay the mountain torrent or change its course—those who 
tell us that there is no danger to be apprehended, are unsafe 
and unwise counsellors; they but ‘cry peace, peace, when 
there is 10 peace’’—-the danger does exist--and unless we 
arrest it at once, the remedy which we mightapply will come 
too late. Let us say to these fanatics we design not to rea- 
son with you on the subject—-let us tell them our rights ate 
guaranteed to us by the constisutiou of our country, and 
these rights we will maintain by virtue of that power which 
has been given to us by the God of nature. ‘Through the 
proposed convention, the voice of the South could be distinct- 
ly heard; and our, Northern brethren, if by such a name we 
can yet call them, could be given to know that. the. moment 
the snbject should be again agitated in Congress, that mo- 
ment we shall cease to be one people, and that dear as the 
South holds the Union, ifher legitimate and constitutional 
rights centinue to be trampled upon, she will lift her voice 
for its eternal separation. 


ea 











The following, from the United States Telegraph, will 
shew something of what the South expects from her 


friends. 
TEXAS—WARNINGS, ETC. 


“Save me from my friends” is a prayer which individ- 
uals and parties are often constrained to utter, A man’s 
enemies are not half so dangerous as his friends—a propo- 
sition which we prove by the following article from the Phila- 
delphia Gazette: 

The terms on which the territory called Texas is offered 
to the Government of this Republic, as a member of the 
Confederacy, are as follows. Read them. 

“Ist. The continuation of Slavery. 2d. A guarantee 
not to settle Indians in their territory. 3d. Full and equal 
privileges with all the other states. For which considera- 
tion they will surrender all their unoccupied territory to the 
General Government, after the» payment of all the claims 
against their Republic,” 

These, ten, are the conditions which the psewlo Repub- 
lic of Texas, through its commissioners, dictate to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States! The unparalleled impu- 
dence of the thing is laughable; but its iniquity inspires a 
feeling of deep and far-reaching solemnity, which dims the 
present, and discolors the future. - 

Without designing to enter into this subject to-day, we 
can only express our apprehensions that these terms thus pros 
posed or rather dictated to the Government, are likely to 
alienate from the South large numbers of those—and we 
class ourselves with them, and would point with confidence 
to the files of this Gazettee for credentials of the fact—who 
have stood up manfully-in defenae of e rights, and 
the inviolate jurisdiction of the States. ‘They will shrink 
from an extension of that which they haye hitherto consider- 
ed not a blessing, but a misfortune; but still a misfortuie 
with the removal or continuance of which those oply who 
were within the territorial limits of its operation had any 





thing todo. We trust our brethren of the South have no 


SPIRIT OF FREEDOM. 








DR. CHANNING. 
From the Plain Dealer—an Administration paper. 


Dr. Channing in his recent eloquent letter to 
Mr. Birney, has paid a just tribute to. the spirit 
which guides and sustains those engaged in the 
great and good cause of the abolition of slavery; 
and we canuot make a better appr6péiation of our 
space, than by here itserting a copious extract 
from it. Wehope Governor Marcy will peruse 
the passage, and blush at the wretched figure which 





erty. 


—_—— 


MUTILATING BOOKS: 


In the Emancipator, a vigorously conducted ab- 
olition newspaper published in this city, the follow- 
ing paragraph appears in the form ofa note to one 
of the original articles: ; 

“Among the works put under the ban of the 
south may be mentioned Wayland’s Elements of 
Moral Science, Peter Parley’s Tales, the Moni- 
kins by Cooper, the Linwoods by Miss Sedgwick, 
Tales of the Woods and Fields, and the ‘Token for 
1836. Hinton’s History of the United States, a 
large and costly work, written by an Englishman, 
has actually been altered by its American pub- 
lisher at the dictation of slaveholders in Charles- 
ton. ‘The crime of the Token was m:rely wish- 
ing, in a single line, that “the foul blot of slavery 
may be removed from our national escutcheon.’’ 

The practice of altering and mutilating books, 
reprinted for American readers from British edi- 
tions, we have some reason to believe exists to a 
considerable extent. This sometimes arises from 
acraven spirit on the part ofthe publisher, who 
is afraid to put before the American public the 
wholesome truths which English authors occasion- 
ally tell us; and it sometimes arises from a desire 
to render a work more perfect, either by supply- 
ing omissions, or leaving out erroneous passages. 
But whatever be the motive, it is an unwarranta- 
ble liberty, particularly when the title page or pre- 
face gives no intimation that the work has under- 
goneamendation or mutilation. 


We met, a few days ago, with a London copy 
of a recent publication, which had previously pas- 
sed through the hands of one of these timid super- 
visors of literature, and in which a passage, adver- 
ting, in the briefest and calmest manner, to the in- 
fluence the British newspaper press has exe-ted 
in bringing about the abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies, was marked with a note of caution 
in the margin, advising the republisher to omit it 
from his edition. Should such a pigeon-livered 
censor of the press be employed to edit the works 
of Cowper, what a wretchedly emasculated edition 
would be given to the world. Weshould find in 
it but the mangled remains of some of the finest 
passages of the Task, and as for the Negro’s Com- 
plaint, and other occasional pieces on the subject 
of slavery, we might look for them in vain. 
Liberties of this kind, taken with an author, 





his own pusillanimous paragraph presents in the 
contrast. 


Here follows a long extract from Dr. C’s letter, 
which being her2tofore published entire in the 
Philanthropist, we omit. ‘The Hditor proceeds as 
follows: — sot 


We thank Dr. Chashing, from the bottom of 
our heart do we k him, for lending the influ- 
ence of his gred name—clarum et venerabile no- 
men—to ort of the highest and holiest causes that 
ever edgaged the devoted energies of men. We 
wekome him to the brother “abolitionists, 
fanaticks and incendiaries.” rejoice that hé 
has entered into the companionship of those “des- 
picabl¢ and besotted wretches,” who place so little 











value on the blessings of freedom as to desire to e- 


f 


} 


are bad at best; but they become contemptible when 
they result from that unmanly timidity which is 
afraid to let the public see the truth. Our respect 
for Washington Irving underwent a sensible dimi- 
nution, when we perceived that, in supervising the 
publication of Bryant’s Poems in London, he 


changed.a passage in the piece called Marion’s 


the British foeman trembles 

p Marion’s name is heard,” 

taBubstitute something that might be more 
_ an Englishman’s ears, than the men- 

tidn of the effect ,;which the mode of warfare prac- 

tised by the southern partisan leader had on the 

British soldiers. When Mr. Irving, in publishing 

a book of his own, prepares one’ preface for his 
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ments, than that its durability should be accom- 
plished by a measure fatal to the principles of lib- 


ished business. 

The Chair adverted to the resolution adopted 
some days since, by which the House had orde: 
all such papers to be laid on the table without being 
printed or referred. - The order was of a genteel 
character, covering all papers on the subject, and 
contained nothing which could except the memos 
rial presented previously. 

Mr. Adams was understood to obféct t6 the 
validity of that resolution 6n two grounds; first, 
that one day’s notice of it had not been given, 
which was required by the rule; and, second, that 
it had not been adopted by a vote of two-thirds. 

The Chair gave the grounds of his decision ‘at 
length, which was in conformity with the action 
of the House, under an order in the same words, 
adopted last session. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts could now again present his petition, 








and it would take the course directed by that regs 
olution. 

Mr. Adams contended that the words in the 
resolution, “to be presented,” could not be con+ 
strued to have a rétrospective operation, but’ would 
if operative at all, only apply to papers thereafter 
to be presented on the subject of abolition. Mr. 
A. took an appéal from the decision of the Chaity. 
and argued the point for some time. oe 

Mr. Pinckney said, for the purpose of puttin 
an end to this unprofitable debate, he demand 
the previous question; which was seconded—ayes 
99, noes not counted. 

Mr. Lawrénce calléd for the yeas and nay 
on ordering the main qnestion to be put} which 
were ordered, and were—yeas 129, nays 48. 

On the main question, “Shall the decision of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the House?” 
Mr. Calhoun of Massachusetts called for the 
yeas and nays; which were ordered, and were— 
yeas 145, nays 32. ae ayes 
So the House affirriied the decision of the Chair: 
Mr. Adams advertéd to the inconsistency of 
this decision on thé part of the House. A pétition 
would be laid on the table, which the Journal 
would show had never been received, (a motion to 
reject it being pending,) and, therefore; was not in 
possession of the House. 

The Chair remarked that there was no diffi: 
culty on that subject: Ifthe geritleman did not 
again offer thé petition, it would be ¢onsidered as 
in his own possession, 
Mr. Adams said; he should not again present 
it, and he was about to draw the attention of thé 
House to another petition; when— 
The Chair interpused and said thé méniorial 
presented by the gentleman’s colleague ust first 
be presented, : 
Mr. Adams presented twenty-two petitions of 
citizens of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
necticut, and New York; praying for thé abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia; stating 
separately the contents of each; all of which were 
laid on the table, under the order of the Touse. 
Mr. A. then presented the petitions of fifty-thred 
i eee of the Lutheran Churclt 
the State of New York, ing Congress to en 
act a law to secure to all ‘ave. jolts of thé 
District of Columbia the protection of the laws ahd 
rights under the declaration of independence. 
Mr. Adams said as this petition did not comd 
under the rule applied to the other petitions, he mo* 
ved it be referred to the Committee for the District 





countrymen, full of amor patria and professions 








of Columbia. 
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“y_ their petitions read. He wished that the request might be 
~ @ptered on the journals, and that he might have the yeas 





i jded that this petition also came 
Bios House on the subject of ab- 
iti itions. 
= ieone appealed from the decision of the 
hair; and after some remarks by Messrs. Hunts- 
man and Adams, ; . 

Mr. Pinckney, moved the previous question, 
wihich was seconded by the House, ayes 80, nays 
wi. 

Mr. Reed, then called for the yeas and nays, on 
ordering the main question, which were! os sf 
dered, and the — ace was then 0 

Ss le 
PoE Parker suid, Gt was impossible for him to 
determine how to vote, unless he heard the memo- 
fial read. 

The memorial was accordingly read. 

Mr. Coles called for the yeas and nays on the 
main question, which were ordered, and were*- 
-yeas 170, nays 3. 

-Se the decision of the Chair was affirmed, and the memo- 
fial was laid on the table. 

Mr. Adaias, presented eleven other petitions from citizens 
of Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, praying for the abo- 
dition of slavery. 

[The petitions presented by Mr. Adams, and the ques- 
tions arising out of them, occupied the time of the Ffouse 
aill 3 o’clock.] 

Petitions and memorials were then presented by 3 

Messrs. Jarvis, Parks, Hall, Smith, and Fairfield, of 
Maine. 

Messrs. Pierce and Cushman of New Hampshire. 

[Mr. Pierce presented the petition of fourteen ladies of 
Franconia, New Hampshire, praying that their names to a 
petition presented last session for the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, might be erased therefrom, they 
having signed the same under misrepresentation; which un- 

der the order was laid on the table. | 

[Mr. McKennan presented two memorials, one signed 
by seventy-three and the other by two hundred and fifty- 
three inhabitants of Washington county, Pennsylvania, ask- 
ing for the abolition ofslavery and the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia; which, under the order of the House 
were laid on the table-] 


IN SENATE. 
January 27. 

American Colonization Society.—Mr. Clay said he had 

& memorial from sundry citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia, which stated that, about twenty years.ago, an associa- 
tion was formed, in this clty, tor the purpose of establishing 
acolony, of free persons of color on the shores of Africa. In 
pursuance of this object of the Society, aided solely by means 
of the free contributions of the pious and the good in the 
country, they had established a colony. A great many do- 
nations had been made, and many bequests in money and 
lands; but, for the want of a corporate power, they had al- 
ready sustained considerable losses,and apprehended more 
“losses on that account. They now asked simply an act of 
‘incorporation, so that they might have power to receive do- 
nations and bequests. Mr. Clay moved the reference of 
the document to the Committee for the District of Colum- 
dia. 

[Remarks in opposition were made by Messrs. Calhoun 
and Walker, and replied to by Mr. Ciay.] 

Mr. Buchanan suggested that the Society was not confi- 
ned to the District, either as it regarded its members or its 
operations. He therefore moved that the memorial be re- 
ierted to a select committee, at the head of which, if Mr. 
Clay should be placed, he would be better able, from his 
full information on the subject, to make a proper report. 

Mr. Clay said he had fully considered the subject, and 
as he thought had freed it from every objection toa refer- 
ence to the Committee for the District, by limiting the ob- 
ject simply to a corporate power to receive donations. 

Mr. Calhoun was in favorofa select committee. The 
Society and its operations were commensurate with the Un- 
ion. Mr. C. regarded the present relation between the 
white and colored people as the enly one that could exist; 
find he was therefore opposed to every thing that went to 
disturb this relation, as he thought this society and the meas- 
are proposed were calculated to do. 

Mr. Preston said he hoped the petition would go to the 
Committee for the District; that committee was abundant- 
ly competent to judge how far the subject belonged to them, 
and.they would doubtless act accordingly. If the object 
was to carry the measure beyond the limits of the District, 
Mr. P. would be utterly opposed to a reference at all. 

Mr. Clay further urged the importance of the Society, 
and of giving it all proper facilities, by noticing the benefi- 
cial effects which would be produced in civilizing and Chris- 
tianizing the African continent. 

Mr. Calhoun said he had-always considered the princi- 
pal and avowed object of the Society to ultimately bring to 
an end the system of slavery. He admitted the benefits 
which might result to the People of Africa; but he conten- 
ded that the powers of Congress were limited ; and he deem- 
ed this object too extensive to come within their powers. 

Mr. Strange opposed the reference to any committea, both 
because Congress was incompetent, and because it was in- 
expedient to meddle with this very delicate subject. 

Mr. Buchanan further urged a reference to a select com- 
qmittee, because the operations of the Society were not only 
coextensive with the United States, but with the African 
continent. 

After some further remarks by Messrs. Clay, Buchanan, 
Rives, Strange, and King, of Geo. 

On motion of Mr. King, of Georgia, the motion to refer 
was laid on ths table—Ayes 24, noes, 12, 


IN SENATE. 
January 30. 

American Colonization Society.—Mr. Clay moved to 
take up the memorial from the Colonization Society, pre- 
sented by him on Friday last, expressing the hope that there 
would be no further debate upon it, and calling for the yeas 
and nays on the question of taking up; which were ordered. 

The question was then tried, and decided in the negative 
as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Bayard, Clay, Clayton, Davis, Kent, 
Knight,. Morris, Niles, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, South- 
ard, Swift, Tallmadge, Tomlinson, Wall—16, 

Nays—Messrs. Benton, Black, Brown, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Cuthbert, Dana, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, King, of 
Alabama, King of Georgia, Linn, Lyon, Moore, Nicholas, 
Norvell, Page, Preston, Rives, Ruggles, Strange, Tipton, 
Walker, White, Wright—26. 

So the memorial remains on the table. 


HOUSE OF REPS. ; 


_ Mr. Adams said that he had in his possession a number 
of petitions in relation to slavery, some praying for the abo- 
lition of slavery, in the District of Columbia; some for the 
abolition of slavery in the territories, some for the abolition 
of slavery and the internel coasting slave-trade; and some 
for the prohibition of the exportation of slaves to ‘Texas or 
to the dominions of any foreign Power. He was under the 
necessity of presenting these petiti ly and distinct- 
ly, as they came partly from his constituentsand partly from 
people in other parts of the United States. He asked leave 
to address the House on the right of the petitioners to have 





and nays upon it. 


Objections were mate, and Mr. Anthony, a * 
question whether it wasin order to ask for the yeas an _ 
or a-matter of this kind, and whether, if they were oy a 
they would not be granted as a matter ‘ef courtesy an 
ht. ; 

ite speaker said, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
could obtain his object by submitting a motion to suspend the 
rule. 

Mr. Adams said it was immaterial to him as to the mode 
in which he effected his object. He, therefore, submitted 
his request or motion, 

Upon which motion the yeas and nays were ordered ;, and 
being taken, were— Yeas 44, nays 124, 

So the House would not suspend the rule. 

Mr. Adams presented the memorial of the Young Men's 
Abolition Society ofthe city and county of Philadelphia, 
remonstrating against the recognition of Texas, Mr, A. mo- 
ved that it be read, and called-for the yeas and nays on that 
motion. 

Mr. Jarvis moved to lay the whole subject on the table. 
The speaker said he would have no hesitation to do s0, 
under the rule of the House, ifit should appear that the me- 
morial contained any reference to the subject of slavery. The 
speaker then (having looked into the memorial) pronounced 
it to contain allusions to the subject of slavery and that it 
must therefore be laid on the table without being read. 


Mr. Adams appealed from the decision, and called for 
the yeas and nays thereon. 

‘Mr. Adams then appealed against the decision of the 
Chair, and contended that when petitions were before the 
House, the member presenting had the right to read them; 
the Chair had decided against this right; against this decis- 
ion he now appealed, 

The speaker said that, by the rule of the House, every pe- 
tition making reference to the subject of slavery was ordered 
to lie on the table. 
was clearly of the opinion that it did relate to the subject of 
slavery. 

Mr, Adams. Idenyit. (Cries of “order,” “order.’*) 
The speaker stated the question before the House, name- 
ly, it had been decided by the Chair that this petition falls 
under the rules of the [louse, by which it should be ordered 
to lie on the table; such was the decision of the Chair. A- 
gainst this decision an appeal had been made, and further, 
the yeas and nays had been called for. 

Mr. Phillips here rose and demanded, before he could 


He had looked into thts petition, and 


vote on the question, that the petition should be read. 

Mr. Robertson moved to lay the petition, the appeal, and 
the whoie subject on the table; 

Which motion, after some remarks by Mr. Lawler was 
withdrawn, and the petition was read by the Clerk. 

Mr. Hawes moved to lay the whole subject on the table. 
On which question the yeas and nays were ordered; and 
were—Yeas 131, nays 62. 

So the whole subject, both the memorial and appeal were 
weve laid on the table. 

Mr. Adams then presented, in succession, thirteen or 
fourteen additional memorials and petitions, on the same 
subject, praying against the coasting slave trade, the expor- 
tation of slaves to Texas, &c., &c.; each petition was im- 
mediately, under the Rule, ordered to lie on the table. 

For each petition Mr. A. moved a reading; which under 
the Rule, was refused by the Chair;Jand against each decis- 
ion of the Chair, Mr. A. appealed to the House. 

In each case Mr. Cushing moved to lay the whole subject 
on the table; and in this manner the who!e batch of petitions 


was summarily and speedily disposed of, 

[A memorial of certain citizens of Kentucky, in favor of 
aid and support being extended to the Colonization Society, 
being presented by Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Adams moved that 
the memorial be read; which, having been done, Mr. Ad- 
ams made'some remarks in the view that, as this memorial 
related to slavery, itshould meet with the same treatment 
which his own petitions had. Mr. A. moved, therefore, 
that the memorial be laid on the table. After some remarks 
from Mr. Mercer in favor of the petition, the motion ;was 
put, and lost by a great majority against it. 
therefore, was received, and lies over. ] 


The petition 
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CINCINNATI, FEB- 17,1837. 








Mr. Georor H. Bennam, is appointed Agent for tne Philan- 
thropist in Oberlin and vicinity. 





Noticz.—Mr Jostin Cany, of Providence, R. I. is requested 
and hereby duly authorized to act as agent for the Philanthropist 
in that vicinity. 





FINANCIAL AGENT. 


We would inform our friends throughout the state, that M. R. 
Robinson, is now acting as Financial agent of the Ohio Anti- 
Slavery Society, under authority of the Executive Committee of 
the same. 





REPLY TO NO. Ill. OF S. Le 
(Concluded.) 


When the mind is peculiarly anxious to believe, the fee- 
blest evidence will produce conviction. On this principle 
alone can we explain, how Judge L. should rest his faith on 
It might have been expected, that 
in an attempt to prove the righteousness of a system, which 
is utterly repugnant to all our notions of natural rights, to 
which the whole scheme of our government and genius of 
our institutions is decidedly opposed, on which the com- 
mon sense of mankind has fixed the seal of reprobation, 
and the fearful condemnation of which may be found in 
the tenor and spirit of a revelation coming from God, no 
man ought to have been satisfied with anything short of 
overwhelming evidence. But what is the evidence which 
Judge L. deems so conclusive “in this matter?” Loose in- 
ferences from three detached passages of Scripture. These 
passages we shall now. examine, that we may see whether 
they will not bear a construction, harmonious with the great 
doctrines and principles of Revelation. 


so slender a foundation. 


The first authority adduced by Judge L., is in 1 Tim. 6, 
2, “Let as many servants as are under the yoke count their 
own masters worthy of all honor, that the name of God be 
not blasphemed; and they that have believing masters, let 
them not despise them because they are brethren, but rather 
do them service, because they-are faithful andjteloved, parta- 
kers of the benefit.” The language of this passage deserves 
remark. he first clause of it is clearly confined in its ap- 
plication to the slaves of unbelieving masters, and of them it 
speaks as being “under the yoke.” They were to “count 
‘their own masters worthy of all honor,” &c. The last 
clause differs widely in. phraseology :—“tand they who have 
believing masters,” not, “ who are under the yoke.” Does 
not this point to a radical change in theircondition? Be- 
sides, they were exhorted, not “to count their own masters 
worthy of all honor, but, ‘‘not to despise them because they 
were brethren.” If they had still been under the yoke, in 
‘the condition of real slavery, there would have been but lit- 
‘tle need of this exhortation.. The whole passage evidently, 
as we think, implies that a radical change had taken place 
in their condition; that their believing masters no lon- 
ger held them “under the yoke,” as absolute property, but 
associated with, and treated them as brethren; that, in 








a word, Christianity in its equalizing operation upon 
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master and servant, had so far placed them on the same 
level, that the servant under mistaken views was in danger 
of forgetting the duty of due subordination, or, of “despis- 
ing his master.”?. Jf he had still been regarded as a slave, 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term, to us it must seem 
almost absurd that he should be advised to do his master 
service rather than despise him. In other instances, where 
precepts are given to those who are “under the yoke,” they 
are advised to be faithful, not answering again, not pur- 
loining, but we do not recollect a single case, in which 
they are admonished to do service to their masters, rather 
than despise them. ‘he reason is obvious. The real slaves 
were compelled to do service, and so abased were they be- 
neath their masters, that ‘to despise” them was out of the 
question, 


The construction we have given the passage, appears still 
more reasonable, if we view it in connexion with the pre- 
cepts of St. Paul in other places, to believing masters. 
“Masters,” says he, “give unto your servants that which is 
just and equal, knowing that ye also have a master in hea- 
ven,” Col. iv. 1. The last clause of the text'and the whole 
context show that he is addressing believing masters, and the 
precept in connexion with the quotation from Timothy, 
plainly implies that a radical change had occurred in the rela- 
tion which they held to their servants, If they «were to 
“sive them that which was just and equal,” it was clearly 
their duty to give them a full equivalent for their labor, in 
other words, wages. But slavery, as previously remarked, 
cannot consist with wages. A slave can no more recieve 
wages than a horse or cow. ‘The very moment you allow 
an equivalent or that which is just and equal, to the slave, 
the tenure of property is abandoned. So that this precept 
of the Apostle, in itself alone, renders it highly probable 
that believing masters no longer held their servants, as slaves. 
But St. Paul seems to be no less unfriendly to the mode of 
procuring labor, specially appropriate to slavery, than he is 
to the relation itself. Ephes. vi. ch., after recommending 
obedience to servants, &c. he says, “and ye masters, do the 
same things unto them, forbearing threatening}; knowing 
that your Master also is in heaven; neither is there respect 
af persons with him.” Slavery is a system which coerces 
labor under the pressure of fear, This isone of the many 
peculiarities, which make its victims so utterly abject. St. 
Pau! was an enemy to whatever might degrade human na- 
ture, and deface the impress of the divinity upon it. ‘There- 
fore he admonished masters to forbear “‘threatening.”? “If 
he were thus anxious to prevent all appeals te the dishonor- 
ing passion of fear in servants, what sort of sympathy could 
he have had fora system, whose power and perpetuity de- 
pended mainly upon the continuance of fear in its victims? 
True, he commanded servants to be obedient to their mas- 
ters, “with fear and trembling,” but it was “with fear and 
trembling” “as unto Christ.” 

These two passages confirm, we conceive, the interpreta- 

tion we have given of the text quoted by Judge L. from Ti- 
mothy. They point to an entire change in the cundition of 
the servants of those masters, who had become converts to 
the Christian religion. They moreover throw some light on 
the nature of this charge, although it must be confessed that 
we now have no data for understanding it fully. According 
however to the principles of construction laid down in our 
last number, we must believe that it was of such a charac- 
ter, that although the relation of servitude may have still 
been retained, yet there were no slave-holders strictly speak- 
ing in the Christian church. If this conclusion be admitted, 
the reason is sufficiently clear why St, Paul did not enjoin 
the duty ofemancipation. It would have been superfltous. 
His silence therefore in the case proves nothing with regard 
to the righteousness of slavery. 
The question at issue on this point, between Judge L. and 
ourself is, did slavery exist in the Christian churches under 
the supervision of the apostles? He affirms it did, and the 
burthen of proof rests upon him. The only evidence he 
has offered in proof, is the passage already noticed in Timo- 
thy. Wedeny that it did, because the principles and lead- 
ing laws of Christianity utterly discountenance it; and we 
have attempted to invalidate the evidence of Judge L. ir 
favor of his position, by showing that the ‘only passage on 
which he relies, admits of a construction harmonious with 
those principles and laws--a construction too, corroborated 
by certain other passages, which are no less unfavorable to 
his views, than he supposed his quotation unfavorable to 
ours. 

Judge L. tacitly assumes, that to give directions concern- 
ing the conduct of men in any relation, is to sanction the 
relation itself. On this assumption depends his next argu- 
ment, drawn from the following passage. ‘*Exhort ser- 
vants to be obedient to their masters, and to please them 
weil in all things, not answering again; not purloining, but 
showing all good fidelity, that they may adorn the doc- 
tine of God our Saviour.” Titus 2.9. Our correspondent 
remarks on this, that “no distinction is made between hea- 
then and believing masters.”?> We know not what authori- 
ty he has forsupposing there were here any “believing mas- 
ters.” Nothing in the passage or in its context implies it; 
and the presumption 1s, that the apostle is speaking of the 
servants of heathen masters alone, because if there had been 
“*be.ieving masters,”’ it is natural to suppose that an admo- 
nition would also have been given to them. Judge L’s. in- 
ference from the text is, that slavery is “surely” allowed, 
“Nothing,” he says,**can be more clear and express.?”? The 
inference, as we before hinted, derives whatever force it may 
have from the assumption, that precepts for the regulation of 
conduct in any relation, justify the relation. The assump 
tion, as we shall see, is unfounded, so that the inference is 
unwarranted. 

One thing may have escaped the attention of S. L. 
Whenever the apostles furnished regulations for the various 
relations, which are universally acknowledged to be the ordi- 
nances of God, the duties of both parties to the relation 
were designated. If “wives’’ areto “submit themselves unto 
their husbands,” husbands “are to love their wives” ‘as 
their own bodies, and be not bitter against them.” As 
children are to obey their parents, ‘*fathers are not to pro- 
voke their children to wrath? The duties of the superior 
in such relations are as largely and as strongly insisted 
on, as those of the inferior. Political government is said 
to be anordinance of God, but it is a remarkable fact, 
that the epistles, while they are burthened with abundance 
of preceptive directions tothe governed, contain no admo- 
nition to rulers. “The government of the Roman empire 
was entirely desrotic. Despotism was an utter abuse of 
government; or rather, the wicked substitution of one man’s 
will in the place of government. Had St. Paul given any 
direction to a despot for the regulation of his conduct, it 





might, and perhaps fairly, have been construed into a sanction 
to his tyranny. But it was plain, that directions to the go- 
verned to “*submit for conscience sake unto the powers that 
be,”? could no more he construed into a justification of des- 
potic rule, thaa the command of our Saviour to submit to 
injuries, could be construed into a justification of violence. 
We know that slave-hviders are ambitious to elevate slavery 
tothe level of the matrimonial and parental relations, They 
would have us to believe, thatshey maintain the same rela- 
tion in kind to the slave, as the fader sustains to his son. 
But they must not trespass so far on our Coamon sense. Con- 
ceal it as they may, still it is manifest that, ftox the mode in 
which the apostles treated this ‘thonorable” rel&on, they 
ranked it with despotism. If we mistake not, it Wu be 
impossible to find any directions to slave-holders in any ot 
the epistles. Admonitions to servants are frequent, but the 














correlative duties of the master are never spoken'of. It 


path 
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may be objected, that this observation is contradicted by the 
two passages we have already quoted, in reference to the 
conduct of masters. Be it remembered, however, these 
passages relate exclusively to “believing masters;” and af- 
ter what we have said, we think it may be assumed, that 
they were not strictly slave-holders. ‘Two.reasons we may 
suppose, why the apostles refrained from giving any com- 
mandment with regard to the conduct of masters, who were 
in reality slave-holders. Ist, Any recognition by regulation 
of this relation, would have been received as a sanction; 
and, 2ly, Slavery, which bears about the same relation to 
servitude as despotism holds to government, is an abuse that 
can be remedied by no regulations, by nothing in fact, save 
its entire extinction. 


Allow for a-moment, that siavery is a relation ordained 
by Heaven. The slightest observation must convince any 
man of its peculiar liability to abuse—nay, of its greater 
liability to abuse than any other relation. Parental affec- 
tion tempers the authority of the father; love softens the 
husband’s austerity, but what natural check is provided to 
curb the passion or caprice of the slave-holder towards his 
slave? None, absolutely none. If then, his be a Scrip- 
tural relation, common sense would teach that checks 
should have been abundantly provided by the Scriptures. 
God saw that nature was insufficient to control even a fa- 
ther’s authority, ‘and therefore he furnished in Revelation 
additional directions for its exercise. The slave-holder, 
with a father’s authority, but without a father’s affection, 
God has suffered to go unchecked and unregulated! 


lation contains not one precept for him! 


Reve- 
What are we to 
think,of this?—that slavery so meliorates the character of 
the master, that his slave can incur no suffering from him? 
that the love he bears -his slaves is so much more ardent 
and uniform, than the love of a father forhis children, that 
any admonitions to him by inspiration would be superfluous? 
The questions may be deemed sarcasms, as indeed they are. 
No! The relation is sinful; therefore no directions are 
given for the use of the irresponsible power it bestows, God 
could not make himself a partaker of man’s wickedness, by 
telling him how he might continue in the practice of it with 
least inconvenience to himself and others. But He could 
so fac condescend as to instruct his own suffering children, 
how they best might endure the wrong and outrage which ir- 
responsible power, under the forms of slavery and despo- 
tism, inflicted. 


Even an apostie, we imagine, would have beén great- 
ly puzzled in admonishing slave-holders how to use their 
authority. Would it not seem strange to us, if we had 
found on record such precepts as these: **Masters, inflict 
upon your slaves no more stripes than may be ‘just and 
equal’ punishment for their delinquencies. Although I have 
directed you to give unto your slaves that which was just 
and equal, I did not mean this strictly, but only that you 
should clothe and feed them well; for even the brute, natnre 
teacheth yeu to take careof, While you ‘forbear threaten- 
ing,’ it still will be necessary for you to have recourse to 
whipping and some of the other merciful modes of punish- 
ing your slaves; for you must not suppose that we are ene- 
mies to subordination. As it regards the separation of wives 
and huskands, parents and children, [ have no new com- 
mandment; only [ would put you in mind in every such 
case, to regard, as faras you can consistently with your in- 
terests, the feelings of the parties interested. Iam inform- 
ed, that some have endeavored to disturb your pure minds, 
by saying that the religion which we preach, is a religion of 
brotherly love, and that brotherly love condemneth slavery. 
Let such know that they are busy bodies, troubling them- 
selves to their awn and to your hurt, Our God is a God of 
order, and he did not come to overthrow any of the relations 
of life, but to furnish regulations for them, and remedies for 
their abuses. Brotherly love teaches to love every one ac- 
cording to his condition, and is not designed to make men 
equal. Be at peace therefore among yourselves. Love as 
brethren; that is, let the slave be loved asa slave, and the 
master as a master.”? 


We hold then, that the argument of Judge L., founded 
upon the fact that precepts are given to slaves how to conduct 
themselves in their degraded condition, is altogether un- 
sound—unsourid, because the assumption on which it rests 
is unreasonable, By the same assumption, despotism and 
violence, of any species, may be justified as well as slavery. 
And by the same assumption, aH the manifuld cruelties of 
slavery may be justified, as well as the system itself. St. 
Peter commands servants to be obedient not only to “good 
and gentle”? masters, but also to the “froward.”” ‘For this 
is thankworthy, if a man for conscience toward God en- 
dure grief, suffering wrongfully.”? 1 Pet. xi. 19. Here is an 
admonition to suffee wrong,—is it a justification of the 
wroig-doer ? 


The only remaining argument we have to consider, is 
founded upon the advice of St. Paul to servants, I Cor, vi. 
21. “Art thou called, being a servant, care not for it.” 
As our correspondent has not quoted the whole passage, we 
will supply the deficiency,—**But, if thou mayst be free,” 
continues the Apostle, ‘use it rather.” The following ex- 
cellent remarks from Gerrit Smith, found on page 38 of his 
reply to Rev. James Smylie, will set this text, we conceive, 
in its true light. 


“Paul, in one of his letters to the Corinthian Church, 
tells servants—say slaves, to suit your views—if they may 
be free, to'prefer freedom to bondage. But if it be the duty 
of slaves to prefer freedom to bondage, how clearly is it the 
correlative duty of the master to grant it to him! You in- 
terpret the Apostle’s language, in this case, as I do; and it 
is not a little surprising, that, with your interpretation of it, 
you can still advocate slavery, Yuu admit, that Paul says 
—I use your own words——‘a state of freedom, on the whole, 
is the best.?? Novy, it seems to me, that this admission leaves 
you without excuse, for defending slavery.. You have vir- 
tually yielded the ground. And this admission is especially 
fatal t0 your strenuous endeavors to class the relation of mas- 
ter and slave with the confessedly ‘proper relations of life, 
and to show that, like these, itis approved of God. Would 
Paul say to the child, ‘a state of freedoin’’ from parental 
government, ‘on the whole is the best??? Would he say to 
the wife, ‘a state of freedom from your conjugal bonds” on 
the whole is the best? Would he say to the child and wife, 
in respect to this freedom, “use it rather??? Would he be 
thus guilty of attempting to annihilate the family relations? 


“Does any one wonder, that the Apostle did not use stron- 
ger language, in advising to a choice and enjoyment of free- 
dom? It is similar to that which a pious, intelligent, and 
prudent abolitionist would now use under the like circum- 
stances; Paul was endeavoring to make the slave content- 
ed with his hard lot, and to show him how unimportant is 
personal liberty, compared. with liberation from spiritual 
bondage : and this explains why it is, that he spoke so briefly’ 
and moderately of the advantages of liberty. His advice 
to the slave to accept the boon of freedom, wasa purely in- 
cidental remark: and we cannot infer from it, how great 4 
stress he would have laid.on the evils of slavery, and on the 


blessings of liberty, in a discourse treating directly and main- 
ly on those subjects,” 


We are sorry that the pamphlet to which Judge L. al- 
ludes in his communication, as having been sent, has never 
reached us. If it be his pleasure to forward his “Review,” 
&¢iy.we shall thankfully accept of it. 

Our reply is already lengthened out too far, and as the 


re on 


whole argument of Judge L. has now been considered, we 
shall take leave of him for this time, 


From the Cincinnati Republican. 





GLORIOUS FRUITS OF: ABOLITIONISM IN BARBA< 
DOES. 
Some more Nuts for Mr. Birney to crack. 


Extract from a Philadelphia paper. 


The Apprentice system ai Barbadoes—The New Or- 
leans Correspondent of the New York Express says “we 
have before us a file of the West Indian, published ‘at Bar- 
badoes.—Column after column is filled with the trials of ap. 
prenticed laborers, male and female, charged with sslaoiees, 
nors from the greatest to the least upon . the catalogue of 
crimes. Burglary, larceny, murders and other crimes seem 
to be the things of common occurrence. ‘The Court seem 
to be occupied without any cessation to their labors A. 
mong the criminal cases we notice one of a blacker die than 
is usual even for the worst of criminals to commit. The cule 
prit was a female who had the care of the infant child of 
her master. Out of revenge to her master and in cold blood 
she stabbed the child with a knife or scissors in a manner to 
endanger its life. She was tried, committed, and sentence 
of death pronounced against her. Stealing seems to be the 
most common offence—we notice among the things stulen 
horses, hogs, sheep, goats, turkeys, &c.”” It may be proper 
to state that the friends of the system differ from the wri ter 
of the above in their accounts of the operation of the new 
order of things. 


We are somewhat at a lossto determine, why it was, that 
Mr. Ramsay, the editor of the Republican, commended the 
foregoing article to the special attention of Mr. Birney. Mr. 
R. might have known, had he used a moment for recollec- 
tion, that the apprentice system of the West Indies has nev- 
er been a favorite with that gentleman—and that he has giv- 
en it the preference in none of its forms, over any other sys- 
tem, except the bloody one it supplanted; and this, not be- 
cause it was much less bloody, but because it promised to 
be of shorter duration, Besides this, Mr. R. has commit- 
ted a bluuder hardly to be. excused ia one occupying his 
station, in introducing to the notice of his readers the appren- 
lice system under the name of abolitionism. The aboli- 
tionists of england opposed this system as a substitute for 
immediate emancipation, as long as they could. It was all 
however, that could be obtained from the government. And 
it is an acknowledgement they cheerfully make, that whilst 
it has been attended with many and grievous abuses on the 
part of the masters, it yet promises to bring slavery to a ter- 
mination mere peacefully and beneficially to all parties con. 
cerned, than they at first anticipated. We can account for 
the errors into which Mr. Ramsay has fallen cnly on the 
ground of his attachment to Slavery asa system—and tho 
obligation, probably still subsisting of the last summer’s con- 
secration of his editorial labors to the service of those who 
are interested in perpetuating it. But Mr. Ramsay’s case 
need not excite much surprise ;—the Divinity of slavery has 
always been--more than any other that men bow down to, 
——distinguished for the large zeal and the little knowledge 
with which it inspires even its truest worshippers, 

As we are impressed with the belief, from Mr. Ramsay's 
occasional displays, that his information on the subject of 
West India Emancipation is not remarkable for itsaccuracy 
we venture to give him a few hints that he will find not un- 
important ;—at least, if he will attend to them, he will not 
be liable in future, to fall into blunders so gross as that of 
mistaking the apprentice syslem for abolitionism. There 
are two parties inthe West Indies—one, made up of men 
who—although, perhaps, originally opposed to emancipa- 
tion in any form—are becoming every day more fully con- 
vinced, thatthe final abolition of Slavery is the best meas- 
ure that could have been taken for their country. This par- 
ty is rapidly increasing in numbers as the experiment of e- 
mancipation advances, and they generally possess the mag- 
nanimity to acknowledge the change effected jn their opin- 
ions, by the facts of the case falling daily under their obser- 
vation, 


There is another party of a character altogether Opposite, 
It is constituted of slave holders in fact and in principle—in 
the abstract,and in the concrete; who believe, according to 
the doctrines taught in the M’ Duffie school, that the enslave- 
ment of one half, or more, of the population of a country is 
necessary not only for its highest social refinement, but for 
te best and most permanent form of its political organiza- 
tion. This party has succeeded in enlisting in its service a 
portion of the public press of that country—conducted in ma- 
ny instances, doubtless as it is here, by men who never have 
been, and who never expect to be slaveholders, but whose 
obsequious servility has been secured by the show ofa little 
condescension, if not by more solid favors, on the part of the 
lordly planters. This party seem determined, not to aban- 
don the hope of continuing slavery among theni in some 
form. ‘They are as pertinacious in their opposition to hu- 
man freedom, as Major Noah, if we remember correctly, 
represented himself to be to the New. York Canal—he was 
writing to show its. zmpraclicability whilst its friends wereace 
tually celebrating, as a festive occasion, the Union of the 
Atlanticand the Lakes. Thus it will, in all probability, be 
with the West India slavery party. They will not cease to 
contend, that Linerry for the laboring classes is an impossi- 
ble thing, till the glad shouts of her free worshippers shall be 
heard ringing through every green valley, and echoing from 
every hill of these sunny isles, and the loud anthem of praise 
to God shall be heard pealing its lofty and solemn note thro’ 
the high vault of heaven, for blessings won, redeemed, re- 
stored, enjoyed, by the victorious energy of His truth. 

Doubtless the strong ground of the hope entertained by the 
West India slavery party for the restoration of slavery is the 
existence of that system, to so great an extent, in the Uni- 
ted States. Well do they know, if slavery here should fall, 
that it cannot be upheld in any part of the christian and civ- 
ilized world. They know, too, that the world is looking 
with intense solicitude on the experiment now in progress a- 
mong them,—and that France, especially, is only waiting 
to see its favorable issue, to enter on the remaining work of 
slave emancipation, yet to be accomplished in the world, 
by the full entranchisement of her 300,000 slaves. There- 
fore it is, that their subsidized press is made to teem with dis- 
torted accounts of the conduct of the apprentices (as they 
are called) throughout the islands generally, as well as of 
those, who, ina few of the islandshave been actually and 
unconditionally emancipated. The accounts they give are 
so exaggerated, and in many instances such gross outrages on 
truth, that it has been supposed, they were bribed by the up- 
holders of slavery among us to the work of exaggeration and 
fabrication. These accounts, are almost the only 
ones, which are republished hy the Slavery press, 
north and South in this country—by that press with which 
the Cincinnati Republican has chosen to connect itself; to 
whose aid it brings unbated zeal, with whatever of abili- 
ty and influence it can command. 

Whilst the attempt wholly to delude the people of this 
country by exaggerated and false statements as to the condi- 
tion of things in the West Indies, cannot, in the present at- 
titude of affairs, prove entirely successful, yet it is attended 
with partial success,—enough to encourage those engaged in 
the unworthy enterprize, to its still farther prosecution. These 
statements are taken from the slavery press of the West In- 
dies—republished in such journals as the New York Cou- 
rier and Enquirer, Stone’s Commercial Advertiser, Noah’s 
Evening Star; thence, they are transmitted down to prints 
of humbler name and influence, which compensate for theit 
deficiency in these respects by the loudness with which they 
vociferate, the “glorious fruits of Abolition, &c. These 
prints never, we believe, republish any accounts from the 
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ANTI-SLAVERY. 








ee From Zion’s Herald. 


TO THE REV. Ne BANGS, D. D- 


Dear Sir: 
In a communication to the public, to 


whom could I look to'a medium so proper as to 
Ge ean whom I have been associated, for some 
time past, in conducting a religious journal 2—es- 

ially as my object is not to implicate you, % 
make you responsible for any sentiment I may ad- 

It is well and extensively known, that the Chris- 
‘tian Advocate and Journal ‘has been conducted on 
the declared ground of neutrality on some points 
of local and exclusive interest. It was thus in 
reference to slavery, and the agitating questron of 
abolition. While connected with that paper, I 
did not feel an obligation to declare publicly my 
sentiments on either of these points. But being 
differently situated at present, I feel it my duty. to 
declaze my views on both. I should have done 
this soon after leaving the city of New York, ih 
July last, (when the substance of the following re- 
marks was committed to paper,) had it not been 
for the advice of a reverend father in the gospel, 





which I was bound to respect; and I thought, also, 
that a little delay might be the safest course—not 
that Tcan suppose my sentiments of any import- 
ance to the public, but God has laid a responsibili- 
ty on each individual in the community, for the 
side he takes in every important cause, and for 
taking neither side where important interests are 
nding. 
PeWithe respect to slavery as it exists, and is re- 
cognized by law in this country, I believe it isa 
sin—a great sin, and is easily proved to be such. 
It is a violation of every princip‘e given to regu 
late the conduct of man with man. Some of these 
may be expressed as follows: Love all mankind 
—render to others what you claim for yourself— 
be just and merciful to all—instruct the ignorant 
—teach all mankind to worship God—sympathise 
with the afflicted—bear one another’s burthens— 
defend the cause of the oppressed—regard the na- 
tural relation of husband and wife, of parent and 
child, of brother and sister. Who will say that 
moral principles are not involved in these precepts, 
or that these precepts are not violated by slavery, 
as itexists among us? Do we not see every where, 
that slaves are required to labor without pay ?— 
that they are denied the natural right to acquire 
and hold property? What love can consist with 
holding our fellow creatures in abject, slavery? 
What slave-holder will render to his slave what 
he extracts from him? What slaye-holder will 
sympathize with his afflicted slave, bear his bur- 
dens, or defend his cause against injustice and op- 
pression? Where is mercy, when human beings 
are taken by force, manacled, chained -together, 
and drove, whip in hand, like so many beasts, 
and finally sold, body and soul, for the shining 
pelf, in the market? Where is mercy, where is 
humanity, when these unfortunate, unoffending, 
unresisting human beings are torn one from ano- 
ther, and sent into hopeless exile, without the most 
distant prospect of ever seeing, or of ever hear- 
ing from each other again in this world? Who 
has given the slave-holder the right to dissolve the 
marriage contract, and exclude the gospel from 
his fellow creature? It isdifficult to repress one’s 
indignation at the mention of these cruelties. 
There are individuals who have modified sla- 
very on their own estates, and mitigated its rigors, 
Iam glad to believe; but this does not change the 
character of American slavery—“the vilest that 


are for it or against it, Why should we reply to 
a man who should say, “Religion is a very good 
thing, but many. who profess iterr in many things. | 
[cannot go with them, nor am I rates, 
but I will take a medium course between re spe 
and no religion.” Should we not say to nee a 
one, “You are deceived, and will never find what 
you seck?”. He thatacts not with Christ, is pines 
him. I must, therefore, to be consistent, act wit 
the abolitionists in respect to the object, though I 
may differ from them in regard to some of the 
measures adopted for the accomplishment of that 
object. In taking this stand, I find myself in com- 

ny with many of the brightest stars which have 
adorned either the church or state, in this country 
and in Europe. But what is unspeakably more, I 
have the approbation of my own conscience, and 
that of God, who commands me to plead the cause 
of the oppressed, the injured, the afflicted . 

«Rob not the poor because he is poor; neither 
oppress the poor in the gate; for the Lord will 
plead their cause, and spoil the soul of those that 
spoil them.” ne 

Not to take sides with the oppressed, and to 

have a hard heart, is the same thing. Shall 
we, who profess the religion of love, furnish cause 
to reproach ourselves in the language of Joseph s 
brethren, “We are verily guilty - concerning our| 
brethren, in that we saw the anguish of their souls, 
when they besought us, and we would not bear.” 
{t may be asked, “What can we do to help the 
slaves?” If this question be sincerely put, the 
following answer will be admitted. We can le- 
gally free the District of Columbia from slaves, 
and may prevent uny new state being chartered 
with power to hold them. But it will be said, 
that this does not touch the point of difficulty— 
the power to abolish slavery is exclusively with 
the states who hold slaves. And here we can 
do nothing. 
But is it clear that the free states can do abso- 
lutely nothing to put away this evil in the slave 
states? Suppose the free states should unanimous- 
ly decide in favor of abolition, how long could 
slavery exist in this republic? Such an event 
would seal its death-warrant. 

But the most heart-sickening thing in this whole 
business is, the want of faith indicated by the ob- 
jection, “We can effect nothing in the slave-hold- 
ing states.” ‘This objection excludes the Provi- 
dence of God from the mighty contest, and places 
the issue on an arm of flesh? Is this well done 
in Christians—in those who have the Bible in 
their hands? Is any thing too hard for the Al- 
mighty? Has he ever shown himself deficient in 
means or power to accomplish his purposes? Or 
has he everturned a deaf ear to the cries of the 
poor and needy, the sighing of the prisoner or the 
slave? How was it when his people were afflici- 
edin Egypt? . “And the Lord said, I have surely 
seen the affliction of my people, which are in 
Egypt, and have heard their cry, by reason of their 
taskmasters; for I know their sorrows, and I am 
come to deliver them out of the hand of the Egyp- 
tians.’ Did he not also deliver the Jews from 
their captivity in Babylon, by disposing the hearts 
of heathen princes to abolish servitude, when, to 
human appearance, every thing was against it? 

The tendency of all these objections, and of 
doing nothing, is, to perpetuate slavery in this 
land, and in Africa, and in the British possessions 
Lin the East Indies, and, indeed, wherever it exists. 
I have often heard it said, that the slaves cannot 
be emancipated till they ere instructed, and they 
cannot legally be instructed till they are emanci- 
pated. Perpetual slavery then awaits them. Can 
we, ought we to be reconciled to this? If wedo 
nothing to remove the evil, are we not partakers 





ever saw the sun.” One instance, out of many 
anay be given: 
A few years since, a free man of color was ap- 
»prehended in the District of Columbia, on suspi- 
cion of being a runaway slave, and thrown into 
prison. He was advertised, but no one appear- 
ing to claim him, he was sold into perpetual bon- 
dage for the jail fees—and this, too, under the very 
eye of Congress, and in the District where Con- 
gress has exclusive jurisdiction. This case was 
brought before that body in a remonstrance, or 
petition, from eleven hundred good citizens of the 
metropolis, but to be laid on the table, where it lay 
till a year ago, when it was waked from its slum- 
ber by a member from Vermont—peace to his 
memory—awaked, but for what?—to be laid on 
the table again! 
’ Shall I not visit for those things, saith the 
Lord? Shall not my soul be avenged on such a 
nation as this?” But what need is there of parti- 
cular instances of aggravated injustice, when the 
whole system of slavery has its foundation in ini- 
quity, and its superstructure in cruelty ? 
But if slavery be so great an evil, what can be 
done to remove it? or rather, as the question now 
stands, shall any thing be attempted to remove it? 
As it respects slavery itself, I have had only one 
opinion. And as to the question, shall any thing 
be attempted to remove it? I have had but one opi- 
nien. But when we come to the particular mea- 
sures most proper to be adopted, the answer may 
not beso easy. Some of the measures of the abo- 
litionists, as their opposition to the Colonization 
Society, their sending by mail, large quantities of 
abolition papers to the slave-holders of the South, 
‘their personalities and criminations, and some 
other matters of minor importance, [ could not 
justify ; nor could I condemn them so unqualifiedly 
asmanydo. I regard them as the imprudences of 
‘good men—men engaged in a great and good 
cause, who, through the vehemence of their own 
zeal, or the opposition they met with, stepped aside 
from thedirect path. And it may be, that through 
the din of the strong epithets which continually 
assailed me, I countenanced the opposition too far, 
though I never charged the abolitionists higher 
- than being imprudent. They must be considered 
good men, and acting from good and honorable 
‘motives; and it is probable that no men, situated 
as they were, would have done better. 


But whatever itnprudences may be found in the 
abolitionists, these, | am fully convinced, will 
never justify any one in standing aloof from the 
cause. Their object is the abolition of slavery— 
and that should be our object. If I cannot go all 
‘Tengths with them in all the measures they adopt, 
T feel that I ought not to prejudice the cause, by 
doing nothing. There are two sides, and only two 
sides of this cause. It may besaid that there are 
three courses within the election of man, that of 
the present abolitionists—that of the pro-slavery 
men—and a medium course. This may be the 
truth with respect to certain measures, but not in 

' to the object, which must be either aboli- 
tion or slavery. A medium here cannot be found. 
I declare myself on the side of the former. It is 


of the sin? Suppose there was no special rela- 
tion between the slave-holding and the non-slave- 
holding states, ought we to do nothing to abolish 
slavery in the former? Suppose this evil existed 
in another nation, and we were forbidden to in- 
struct or to preach the gospel to that nation, would 
this free us from the obligation we are under to 
Christ, to preach the gospel to every creature? 
Could we be innocent to sit down and attempt 
nothing? And how much less, when the evil is at 
our very door, and in-that nation of which we are 
apart? Let us begin, and do what we can to re- 
move this crying abomination from the land, and 


there is hope. 

I have said above, that I cannot go all lengths 
with the abolitionists. Their opposition to the co- 
lonizing ef emancipated slaves, has produced 
much opposition to abolitionism, and has greatly 
weakened the cause. But I can go with them 
much better than with their opponents. All the 
errors of the abolitionists do not amount to So much 


-| in the aggregate, as. one of the many mobs which 


have been excited against them. I know you do 
not approve of mobs—that you utterly condemn 
them. But are there not many who palliate, if 
they do not justify them? The condemnation, if 








in this case as it is in respect to Christianity—we 


such a thing has existed, has been spoken in a 
whisper, when it should have been uttered and 
reiterated in the thunder’s voice. It has been as- 
serted and repeated, I know not how many times, 
that the abolitionists have invited opposition and 
persecution for effect. I do not believe this; and 
surely it ought not to be said of any man without 
the best evidence. But is not this to invite the 
mob? And has not the palliation of their deeds 
of darkness and violence, emboldened the rioters 
in the destruction of life and property, till we see 
how utterly inefficient our laws are? And here we 
may ask, who are the mob? Not those brawny, 
athletic beings who do the mischief. ‘I'hese are 
a body without a head—a mass of flesh without 
a soul. They are ready to be used by their em- 
ployers, in any directien, or for any object. ‘The 
abolitionists, much to their hcnor, have never em- 
ployed them ina single instance—had they, the 
world itself could not have contained what would 
have been written and said of them. 

The extreme unwillirigness, to discuss the sub- 
ject of slavery, is indicative of the weakness of 
the argument in its favor, and should inspire hope 
and perseverance on the part of the friends of abo- 
litionism. 1 fear. we have been too much influ- 
enced-by the popular cry of agitation! agitation! 
No great cause, however good and just, can be 
carried in this country without some excitement; 
and above all, it cannot be expected that slavery, 
which has for centuries been identified with men’s 
interests, will be given up without a struggle. 

Whether slavery, in every shape and form, 
should at once cease, I am not so clear ;—but “the 
right to hold men as goods and chattels, subject to 
sale and transfer, at the will of a master, should 
cease and be discontinued, instantly and for- 
ever.” 

My design in this communication was not to 
write an essay on abolitionism, but simply and 


say, as we do in another case, while there is life, | 


very briefly to give my views on the great ques- 
ane of aay and abolitionism, and thereby 
give the reasons for the course I may hereafter 
pursue. 

Yours, respectfully, 


T.. Msrnirr. 
Lynn, Dec. 12. 
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From the Uuited States Telegraph, 
ABOLITION’ PETITIONS. 


We lately furnished our readers with a list of 
the ayes and noes on the question of receiving the 
abolition petitions in the House of Representatives. 
‘This presented a general view of the state of par- 
ties on this subject. We now, agreeably to our 
promise, give another view of the vote, in order 
to show how parties stand in the different States. 
The question of reception is allowed to be deci- 
sive of the feelings and principles of members as 
to the power of Congress over the subject of sla- 
very in the District; and sv far as that goes, over 
slavery throughout the entire Union, For our> 
selves, we cannot sce any difference between 
slavery in the District and in the States. If Con- 


has it in the others. 


On the petition presented by Mr. Adams to abo- 
lish slavery in the District of Columbia, the vote 
in favor of, and against reception, stood as fol- 
lows—taken by States. 


MAINE. 


WHIGS. 
For receiving. 
Jeremiah Bailey 
George Evans—2 


VAN BURENITES. 
For receiving. 
John Fairfield 
Joseph Hall 
Leonard Jarvis 
Moses Mason, jr 
Gorham Parks 
Francis O. J. Smith—6. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Benning M. Bean None 
Robert Burns 

Samuel Cushman 

Franklin Pierce 

Joseph Weeks—5 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Nathaniel B. Borden John Quincy Adams 
George N. Briggs 
William B. Calhoun 
Caleb Cushing 
George Grennel, jun. 
Samuel Hoar 
Abbott Lawrence 
Levi Lincoln 
Stephen C. Phillips 
John Reed—10 


CONNECTICUT. 


Elisha Haley None 
Orin Holt 

Samuel Ingham 

Lancelot Phelps 

Isaac Toucey 

T. T. Whittlesey —6 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Dutee J. Pearce None 


William Sprague, jr.—2 


VERMONT. 


Heman Allen 
Horace Everett 
Hiland Hall 
Henry F. Janes 
William Slade—5 


None 


NEW YORK. 


Abraham Bockee Timothy Childs 
Matthias Bovee Francis Granger 
John W. Brown Gideon Hard 
Chu’ll. C. Cambreleng Abner Hazeltine 
Graham H. Chapin Hiram P. Hunt 
John Cramer David Russell—6 
Ulysses F. Doubleday 

Dudley Farlin 

William K. Fuller 

Ramson H. Gillet 

Abel Huntingdon 

Gerritt Y. Lansing 

Gideon Lee 

Stephen B. Leonard 

Abijah Mann, jun. 

John McKeon 

Ely Moore 

Sherman Page 

Joseph Reynolds 

William Seymour 

Nicholas Sickles 

William Taylor 

Joel Turrill 

Aaron Vanderpoel 

Aaron Ward 

Daniel Wardwell 

John Young—27 


NEW JERSEY. 


Samuel Fowler William Chitwood—1 


Thomas Lee 

James Parker 
Ferdinand S. Schenck 
William N. Shinn—5 


DELAWARE, 


None John J. Milligan—1 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


George Chambers 
William Clark 
Edward Darlington 
Harmar Denny 
James Harper 


Joseph B. Anthony 
Andrew Buchanan 
Jacob Fry, jun. 
John Galbraith 
Samuel S. Harrison 
Joseph Hendersn William Heister 
Edward B. Hubley Joseph R. Ingersoll 
John Klingensmith jun. Th’as. M. ‘I’. M‘Kennan 
John Laporte John J. Pierson 

Job Mann David Potts, jun.—10 
Henry A. Muhlenberg 

Joel B. Sutherland 

David D. Wagener—13 


OHIO. 
William K. Bond 
Thomas Corwin 
Joseph H. Crane 
Elias Howell 
Samson Mason 


John Chaney 
Thomas L. Hamer 
Benjamin Jones 
Daniel Kilgore 
William Patterson 





gréss have power over the subject in the one, it; 


Jonathan Sloane 
Bellamy F’. Storer 
Samuel Vinton 
~ Misha Whittlesey--9 ~ 
INDIANA. 


None 


John Thompson 
Taylor Webster—7 


Ratliff Boon 
John Carr 
Amos Lane—2 


ILLINOIS. 


Zadok Casey None 


John. Reynolds—2 


Thus it appears that of the thirteon non-slave- 
holding States the Van Buren men have carried 
nine in favor of receiving the incendiary petitions, 
by avote of 77 to 44. Five of the nine they car- 
ried by an unanimous vote. Maine 6 to 2, New 
York 27 to 6, New Jersey 5 to 1, and Pennsylva- 
ma 13to 10. So much for this view of the sub- 
ject. - 

- Again, the whole number of votes given by the 
non-slaveholding States in favor of receiving the 
petition is 111. Of this number 68 are Van Bu- 
ren men, and 43 Whigs. Majority of Van Bu- 
renites 25. 

Let us now examine the votes of the slave 
States: 


MARYLAND. 
VAN BURENITES. 3 WHIes. 
Against receiving Against receiving. 
Benjamin C. Howard’ Daniel Jenifer 
Isaac M‘Kim John N. Steele 
Francis Thomas—3 _ G C. Washington—2 


VIRGINIA. 


Nathaniel H. Clairborne 

Charles F. Mercer 

John Robertson 

John Taliaferro—4 
For receiving. 

William M‘Comas—1 


James W. Bouldin 

Walter Coles 

Robert Craig 

George C. Dromgoole 

James Garland 

George W. Hopkins 

George Loyall 

Edward Lucass 

John M. Patton—9 
For receiving. 

James M. H. Beale 

William S. Morgan—2 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Edmund Deberry 
James Graham 
Ebenezer Pettigrew 
Abraham Rencher 
William B. Shepard 
Augustine H. Shepard 
Lewis Williams—} 


Jessee A. Bynum 

Henry W. Connor—2 
For receiving. 

James J. M‘Kay 

W. Montgomery—2 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Against receiving, 
Henry L. Pinckney 
James Rogers 


, Against receiving. 
Robert B. Campbell 
William I. Grayson 
John K. Griffin 

Francis W. Pickens 
John P. Richardson 
Waddy Thompson jr.—6 


GEORGIA, 


Against receiving. 
William C. Dawson 
Thomas Glascock—2 


For receiving. 
Jessee F’. Cleveland 
Seaton Grantland 
Charles E. Haynes 
George W. Owens—4 


KENTUCKY, 


Against receiving. Against receiving. 
Richard M. Johnson—1 John Calhoon 
For receiving. John Chambers 
Lynn Boyd William J. Graves 
Richard French—2 — Benjamin Hardin 
James Harlan 
Joseph K. Underwood 
John White—7 
For receiving. 
Sherrod Williams 


TENNESSEE, 
Against receiving. Against receiving. 
William C. Dunlap—1 John Bell 
For receiving. Samuel Bunch 
Cave Johnson—1 John B. Forrester 
Adam Huntsman 
Luke Lea 
Abram P, Maury 
Bailie Peyton 
Ebenezar J. Shields 
James Standefer-—9 
For receiving. 
*William B. Carter 


LOUISIANA. 

Against receiving. 
Rice Garland—1 
MISSISSIPPI. 


John F.H. Claiborne None 
—— Gholson—2 


Against receiving. 
Henry Johnson—1 


ALABAMA. 


Against receiving. _ Against receiving. 
Reuben Chapman Joab Lawler 
Joshua L. Martin—2 Dixon H. Lewis--2 


MISSOURI. 


Against receiving. Against receiving. 
Albert G. Harrison—1 William H. Ashley—1 


ARKANSAS. 


Against receiving. None 
Archibald Yell—1 


Thus it may seem that inthe twelve slave states 
there are but three Whigs who voted for receiving 
the petitions, while there are thirteen Van Buren 
men. ‘'Thereader will also observe, further, that 
of the Van Buren votes, those marked in italics 
had previously voted to lay the question of receiv- 
ing on the table; obviously for the prupose of 
avoiding, if possible, a direct vote on the subject. 
It will be seen too, that the entire Van Buren dele- 
gation from Georgia voted to receive the petitions; 
that in North Carolina and Tennessee they were 
equally divided,and that in Kentucky they were 
two to one in favor of receiving! 

Out of 136 votes for receiving the petitions, 90 
are Van Buren men, and 46 Whigs—nearly two 
to one. , 


Run-away Slaves.—The Cincinnati. Whig contains an 
advertisement of a Slave who had escaped from Tennessee, 
with-a direction to the Pittsburgh Gazette to copy. We 
have reflected carefully upon the subject, and have arrived 
atthe deliberate conclusion not to publish such advertise- 
ments, 





a 


We consider it but fait to give this ‘notice, in 

i H order th 
such advertisers may not, hereafter, d : ‘er that 
for such publication.— Py ydepend upon the Gazene 


OM ei came to the same determination ten year ago, ]— 


“Every one to his notion,’ asa wise old la: 
upon a certain occasion.—Zd. Whig. pm Satp.somnthes 


Them that afflict thee... 
Bow down, that we may go 
laid thy body as the ground, 
them that wentover. Isa. 51: 23. 


If he be in chains, he droops 
: ( and bows 
earth, because his gpirits ace i og ape 
twist the fetters off his legs, and he will stand erect 
3 Patrick Henry, 
t th i ivi 
‘ad . emselves are gone into captivity. Isa, 
We have, as far as possible, closed ¢ 
nue by which light might pe their minke Tr 
we could extinguish the light, our work would be 
completed ; they would then be ona level with the 
beasts of the field, ‘and he should be safe. | ami 
Seren that we would not do it, if we could 
ndoutthe necessary process—and 
the plea of necessity. , ‘elias 


have said to thy soul. 
over; and thou hast 
andas the street, to 


Berry, of Virginia. 
Thou that makest thy boast of the law, through 
a the law dishonorest thou God? Rom. 
You are boastful of your own rights 
violaters of the rights of others ti? Pa ad 
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LONG & PATTESON’S 
CABINET & CHAIR WARE-ROOM, 


On: Columbia street, Fast of Main, 
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TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS: 
BOOK AND PAPER STORE. 
TRUMAN & SMITH, 


UBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. No 1- 
Main, between fourth and fifth streets, Cincinnath Mein 


Have a constant supply of BOOKS in ev i i 
erature and Science, at reduced prices, a 


Country Merchants, and all others wantin BOOKS v 
STATIONARY, at wholesale or retai if re 
sieaaline ee r retail, are invited to call before 


Sch maak 
en Books, in every variety and quantity, at Eastern 


Bibles of different kinds, from lar 
t kinds, ‘ge quarto to 32 mo., plain, and 
elegant. All the Biblical commeutaries t } 
common variety of Hymn Books. Pee nae 8 


Miscellaneous Works, consisting of T istori 
ee te , g ravels, Histories, Biogra- 


New Publications, on every subject of interest, regula 
! s rly recei- 
ved, immediately after publication. — — 


Blank Books, Slates, Slate Pencils, Copy Books, Letter, Writing 
and Printing Paper, and Writi ig Ink, Wafer. Se li \ ~ 
every article of STATIONARY, ———en 


Book-Binders Stock, consisting of Leat 
and all other Binding Materials, earipen Dnares, Gols nine 





OR SALE at the Depository of the Ohio Anti-S} i 
F corner of Fifth and Plumb streets, Cinciunati. is Maia 


BOUND VOLUMEs, 


Single copy 

Cabinet of freedom, Edited by Hon. Wm. Jay, Prof. Bush 
and Gerrit Smith—Containing Clarkson’s History of 

t the mops 7-2 of the Slave Trade. 8 
ecturee of George Thompson, with a full re 
discussion with Mr. Borthw ck. ' ee. ee 

Channing on Slavery. 

A new edition of Mrs, Childs’ appeal, revised by the 
author, at the reduced price of 

The Fountain, a small pocket manuel containing a text for 
each day inthe year, with an opposite anti-slavery 
sentiment or fact. 

Life of Granville Sharp, by €. Stuart, ornamented with a 
beautiful copperplate likeness. 

Auti-Slavery Record, vol. 1, neatly bound, with an 
Appendix, making 174 pages. 

An inquiry into the character and tendency of the 
American Colonization and Anti-Slavery Societies, by 
the Hon, Wim, Jay, 3d edition. 

A sketch of the law relating toslavery in the United 
States, by G. W. stroud. 

Memoirs of Philis Wheatly a native African and a slave. 

The Oasis, by Mrs. D. L. Child, of Boston, Author of an 
appeal in favor of that class of Americans called 
+ fricans, 

Bourne’s Picture of Slavery in the U. &. 

Phelps’ Lectures on Slavery. 

Rankin’s Letterson Slavery in the U. S, 

A small collection of Anti-Slavery Hymns. 

Memeirsof Wm. Wilberforce, by ‘Thomas Price, 

Spirit of Humanity. 

Right and Wrong in Boston. 

Slaves Friend, neatly bound. 

Godwin on Slavery, 

Paulding** 

Ene:nies to the Constitution Discovered, 

Songs of the Free. 

Poetical works of Elizabeth Margaret Chandler. 


PAMPHLETS, Single one. 


Narrative of the late Riotous Proceedings the Liszxty 
OF THE Press. 

he War in Texas by a citizen of the U. 8. 

The Texas insurrection. 

Trial of Reuhen Crandall, - 

Third Report of Am, A. 8, Society. 

Extracts from Remarks on Dr. Channing’ S. 

Miss Grimke's Appeal. 

American Anti-Slavery Almanacs for 1937. 

Examination of the proceedings of the Ohio Annual 
Conference, §c. 


0 75 


0 
37} 


18} 


37} 


Per hundred 


Proceedings of the State Anti-Slavery Convention held 
at Utica, Net. 21, and the first meeting of the N. Y. 
State A. 8. Society held at Peterboro, Oct. 22, 1835. 

A small tract of 16 pages containing anextract from one 
of Reuben C. G. Finney’s Lectures on Revivals, also 
an extract of a letter from James G. Birney, Esq. of 
Kentucky, toa gentleman in this city; all relating to the 
duty of churches in reference to slavery and slave- 
holders. 

Juvenile Poems, ornamented with nine wood engravings, 
for the use of free American children. 

Second Anauel Report of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, 

Proceedings of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Convention. 

The Injustice and imp licy of the, Slave-'rade and of 
slavery illustrated in a Sermon, by Jonathan Ed- 
wards, D. D. 

The West India Questlon by C, Stewart. 

Abrogation of the Seventh Commandment, by American 
Churches, 

First Aunual Repout N. E.A.S Soc. 

Debate on modern Abolitionism in the Gen. conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal! Church. 

Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, Nos. 2 & 3. 

First Report of Olio Anti-Slavery Society. 

Proceedings of the R. T. Anti-Slavery Convention: 

First: Annnal Report of the New York Young Men’s 
Anti-Nlavery Society. 

Adsiress to the Society of Friends, by Chas. Marion. 
Juvenile Poems. 

Anti-Slavery Catechism hy Mrs. Childs. 

Narrative of Amos Dresser. 

Address to the Pres pf range of Kentucky, by a committee 
from the Synod of Kentacky 

Substance of Thompson’s. Lecture, 

Immediate, not Gradual Emanc!pation, 

Forten’s Address 

Address to the Females of Ohio, by James 0, Thome, 


ALSO, 
THE AMERICAN ANTLSLAVERY ALMANAC for 
1837, at $4,00 per 100 
50 cents a doz, 6} cents single 

ENGRAVINGS. 
Wilberforce’s Portraits. , 


Slave Market 
Anti-Slavery Letter Paper, Cards, Medals, &c. 


$8 00 
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A. KELLOGG, 


URNITURE AUCTION HOUSE, Fifth street 
between Main and Walnut. 
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C. DONALDSON & CO. 


MPORTERS and Dealers in. HARDWARE AND 
CUTLERY, in all its varieties, 
No. 18, Main street, 
CINCINNATI. 





0. H. DONOGH, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTER, 


On Main between Ninth and Court sts, 











